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LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHON, 
(CONCLUDED from page 110.) 


The narrow limits allowed us, in the very eomprehensive 
sketch of the life of this admirable character, don’t permit us 
to say any thing about the great reformation he effeeted in the 
Aristotelian Philosophy; his establishment of Seminaries of 
learning, and libraries in different parts of Germany, his nu- 
merous writings, his controversies with several of the popes 
legates, his universal popularity, with kings, prinees and the 
host of worthies in the scientific circles. For Francis |. king 
of France, and Henry VIII. king of England, repeatedly and 
solicitously wrote to and sent for him; but he nobly and most 
disinterestedly refused honor, emolument and all ambitions 
views, for the sake of Christ and his cause, whieh he had cor- 
dially esponsed in his own eountry. ‘Though engaged in iim- 
mense labors, and toils conneeted with the reformation, of sei- 
ence and religion, he shewed that he had tender aifections, pe- 
euliarly qualifying him for the conjugad state ; for in the year 
1520, he married a very respectable young lady, belonging to 
one of the principal families in Wittemberg. Her was 
Catharine Crappin, and her father was a burgomast@ of the 
town. She is described by Camerarius as a truly religious per- 
son, most assiduously attentive to her domestic concerns, ex- 
tremely liberal to all, and not only benevolent to the poor, and 
even lavish of her own means of supplying them, but urgent 
with others whom she could at aby time influence to minister to 
their necessities. With eminent piety of spirit, she united 
great purity of manners, and avoided all extravaganee in dress, 
and all luxury in food. Nothing could be more congenial to the 
taste of Melanethon, who was neyer captivated by the blandish- 
ments of pleasure, nor seduced by the charms of sensuality,— 
Liberality, was a distinguishing feature in the mind ef both 
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Melancthon and his excellent wife ; and this was apparent both 
in the common acts of charity, and in the more diffusive spirit 
of universal benevolence. | ‘To their power, yea, beyond their 
power, I bear record, they were willing of themselves, praying 
us with all entreaty, that we would receive their gifts ;” could 
be used by the crowds of comers and goers of every age, sex, 
and condition, who resorted to this ample repository of kind- 
ness and bounty. All his publie and private transactions de- 
monstrated, that he was remarkable for piety ;—humble, 
genuine, undissembled piety. In him we have not to weep 
over perverted talents, and abused by vicious associations, but 
to rejoice in seeing them devoted to the best of purposes, and 
forming an alliance with (rue piety, which was in faet the volt 
lar of his confidence, the brightest ornament of his unblemished 
character, the consolation of his most desponding hours, the 
stimulating motive of all his publie exertions, and the law of 


his family. His meekness, hig sympathy, his sincerity, wit, 


memory, temperance, modesty, humility, parental conduct, his 
value for time. &e. &e. all fully preved him a most exalted and 
excellent personage. 

Luther writing to Spalatine, soon after his entrance as Pro- 
fessor into the University of Wittemberg, says, he is a mere 
boy and a stripling in age, but a great man and master, if you 
refleet on the variety of his knowledge which extends almost to 
every book. He is distinguished not only for his acquaintance, 
but for his eritical knowledge of both languages, (viz : Greek 
and Latin,) nor is he unskilled in Hebrew learning. He stiles 
him * Philippum Graecissimum, erudissimum, humanissimun, 
habe commendatissimum.” A similar enlogy is passed on him 
by Erasmus, who was the enenty of the reformation, being a Ro- 
man Catholic. The conduct of Melancthon and Luther, to 
each other, affords an admirable illustration of the true basis 
of religious friendship. ‘lhey were not perfectly agreed, but 
they were perfeetly united. Mutual forbearance admitted the 
free exercise of an independent mind, and secured the rights of 
eonscience and the purity of principle. Societies have been dis- 
tracted, families divided, and ¢ven empires convulsed, from the 
existence of difierences in religious sentiment and practice, far 
less considerable than those which subsisted between these emi- 
nent friends. ‘hey knew each other, and did not allow the 
whirlwinds of a temporary passion to dissipate feelings founded 
on the best principles, and cherished by an unreserved inter- 
course. ‘hey lived together sweetly, peaceably and lovingly, 
and this was illustrated in the dangerous illness of Melanethon, 
when Luther was sent for and prayed for his recovery. When 


he arrived he found Melanetlion apparently dying. His eyes 
were dim, his understanding almost gone, his tongue faulterin 


his hearing imperfect, hig countenance fallen, incapable of dis- 
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tinguishing any one, and indisposed to all nourishment. At 
such a sight Luther fell into the most terrible consternation, and 
turning to those who accompanied him in his journey, exelaim- 
ed, *¢ Alas, that the devil should thus have unstrung so fine an 
instrument!” Then in a supplieating posture, he devoutly 
prayed, ** We implere thee, O Lord our God, we cast all our 
burthens on thee, and will cry till thou hearest us, pleading all 
the promises which ean be found in the holy Seriptures respect- 
ing thy hearing prayer, so that thou must indeed hear us, to 
preserve at all future periods our entire confidence in thine own 
promises.” After this he seized hold of Melancthon’s hand, 
and well knowing the anxiety of his mind and the troubled 
state of his conscience, said, “ be of sood courage Philip, you 
shall not die, &e. While he thus spake, Melanethon began 
visibly to revive, as though his spirit came again, and was 
shortly restored to his usnal health. And Melancthon’s grief 
is fully expressed in his funeral oration at the burial of Luther. 
Melanecthon having survived his excellent wife, about two 
years and »ix months, left this world for a better one. Writing 
to a friend of his, he coneluded his letter thus: “ Philip Me- 
lanethon will soon be no more!’ But he looked upon death as 
desirable, according to a statement in one of his own papers. 
« Because, first, then you will come to the light; secondly, 
then you will see God ; thirdly, then you will contemplate the 
Son of God ; fourthly, then you will understand those admira- 
ble mysteries, which you could not comprehend in the present 
life; fifthly, then we shall know why we are created such as 
we are; sixthly, then we shall comprehend the union of the 
two natures in Jesus Christ.” And in the second column he 
assigns two reasons why we should not regret our departure 
from this world. First, then you shall sin no more; second- 
ly, and then you will no longer be exposed to the vexations, &e, 
of this life. es 

The last journey he performed was to Leipsic, to attend an 
examination of the students on divinity, when he was seized 
with a windy cholie and diarrhcea, from which he was measura- 
bly restored. ‘This was on the 6th of April; onthe night of the 
7th it was that the last fatal attack of his disorder, the grav- 
el, manifested itself. In the morning his son-in-law, Dr. Peu- 
cer, came to see him and immediately intimated the great alarm 
he felt at the situation of his father. At nine, the usual hour 
of the commencement of his public duties, he rose to attend a 
lecture on logic, and could not be dissuaded therefrom ; but 
falling from debility, he said, “ ah, my lamp is almost out.”— 
However, he was unable to continue longer than a quarter of an 
hour. Onthe 10th he was attacked by a semitertian fever and 
ague; but upon expelling a large quantity of bile from his sto- 
mach he was apparently relieved. On the 41th at a festival, 
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he delivered a lecture on the lnat prayer of the Saviour, record- 
ed in the 17th of John. On the 12th of April, 1560, he deliv- 
ered his final lecture, on the words of Isaiah, “ Who hath 
believed our report and to whom is the arm of the Lord reveal- 
ed?” During the following night he enjoyed comfortable re- 
pose, and was heard to chant in his sleep, in the manuer in 


which he usually repeated ip pulilie, “ withdesire I have desir- 


ed to eat this passover with'you before suffer.” But from this 
period he rapidly declined. Op the 15th he conversed muei 
with Camerarius on the language of Paul, which he appropria- 
ted, “I have a desire to depart and to be with Christ.” On 
the 16th he told friend ?amerarius, that as friends the most 
sincere and affectionate, they had lived forty years, and that 
their friendship would be perpethated and cultivated in another 
world. Early on the morning of the 17th, his friend took his 
final leave of him, and on the t8th, he addressed his family and 
friends in the most pious and solemn manner, giving them his 
arental benediction. The 19th was the last day of his mor- 
tal existenee, he adverted to the calamitous stale of the church 
of Christ, but intimated his hope that the genuine doctrine of 
the Gospel would ultimately prevail, exclaiming, “ if God be 
for us, who can be againstius!” After this be presented fer- 
vent supplieations to heaven with mingled groanings, for the 
welfare of the ehurch. After some little sleep he offered dis- 
tinctiy, though with a feeble voice, a long and seraphie prayer | 
to God. After reposing a little, he said to his son-in-law, L 
have been in the power of death, but the Lord has graciously 
delivered me. ‘ There is now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus,’ adding, * Christ is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, and redemption.” Let him that 
zlorieth, glory in the Lord.” And besides these, many other 
enna of God’s word, he repeated, shewing the overflowing 
eart of piety. At length, being asked if he would have any 
thing else, he replied, “ aliud nihil—nisi celum,” (viz.) nothing 
else—but heaven! ‘hus amidst solemn vows and fervent pray- 
ers he breathed his last on the 49th of April, 1560, at the ago 


_of sixty-three years, two months and three days. 


No distractiéus of mind, no foreboding terrors of conscience, 
agitated this attractive scene. His chamber was “ privileged 
beyond the common walks of virtuous life—quite in the verge 
of heaven ;”—and he expired like a wave scarcely curling to 
the evening zephyr of an unclouded summer sky, rip- 
pling to the shore. It was a “ departure,” a “sleep,” “ the 
earthly house of this tabernacle was dissolyed.”— Abridged 
Jrom Coxe. | 
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$KETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF LUTHERANISM IN 
| THE UNITED STATES. 


(ConTinvepD from page 91.) 


The frequent declarations of the Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg, 
that aid both for the churches and school, whieh were by this 
time organized through his insirumentality, became. indispensi- 
ble, produced many prayers among our brethren in Europe. 
The Lord, soon strengthened their faith in his promises, 
by ealling the Rey, Peter Brunholtz to join with Mr. 
Muhlenberg in the labours of the North American field. 
Professor Franke, had been duly authorized to invite faith- 
ful servants of Jesus, to take charge of churches in 
Ameriea, and in selecting Mr. Brunholte, he was beyond all 
doubt, directed by the amp of God. A man of limited educa- 
tion, though pious, would have been but a feeble auxiliary to 
Mr. Muhlenberg, (who had by his superior edueation, eompel- 
Jed even the enemies of the tr«ih to respect bim) whilst a maa, 
though the most classical and scientifie. without piety, would 
have only interrupted the progress. of Christ’s cause. How 
fortunate then, the selection of Mr. Brunholtz, for in him were 
united all the requisite qualifications to become an associate of 
the learned and pious Muhlenberg. He was regularly educa- 
ted atone of the universities. and of his piety and pastoral pru- 
dence, he had given satisfatory evidence. He was ordained as 
pastor on the 12th of April, 1744, and immediately proceeded 

o Hamburgh. He was accompanied from. Hamburgh by two 
worthy and pious students of theologoy, who had both reeeived 
a classical edacetian and felt it their duty to engage in the ser- 
vice of God in the new country. After frequent unsuccessful 
attempts to leave England, these servants of the Lord, were 
relieved by obtaining passage in a vessel, which sailed on the 
29th of November, under the protection of Admiral Daver’s 
fleet. For the first three days, nothing of moment oceurred; 
but on the fourth day, a tremendous storm arose which dispersed 
the fleet, leaving but one vessel of war-in company with the 

cket. At Capo fintsterre, they separated on the 9th of Decem- 

r, On the 26th January, 1743, the packet arrived at Philadel- 
phia, after having suffered considerably from frequent storms 
and contrary winds, ‘The passengers, however, enjoyed good 
health during the voyage; and with grateful hearts, our three 
ambassadors of Jesus, went on shure They were met by a 
who inquired, whether any Evangelical ministers 

ad arrived with them, aud being informed that they were sueh, 
he accompanied them to the house of a German merchant, 
where they were most kindly received, An express was 


‘ 
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immediately despatched to the country, to inform Mr. Muhlen- 
berg of their arrival. Mr. Muhlenberg lost no time in return- 
ing to Philadelphia, in order to embrace those with whom he 
was to earry on future operations. Arrangements were entered in- 
to without loss of time, and an the following Sunday, Mr. Brun- 
holtz preached his first sermon ip Philadelphia, on the 5th of 
February, at Germantown, on the 7th, at Providence, and on the 
9th, at New-Hanover. All these churches received himas the 
colleague of Mr. Muhlenberg. Mr. Kurtz was directed to 
reside at New-Hanover, and superintend a school, whilst Mr. 
Schaum, was to be similarly employed at Philadelphia. 
The schools were filled in a few days, and as may be imagined 
a great desire to read the Bible prevailed; for many persons 
advaneedd in age, were not ashamed to sit among children, learn- 
ing the Alphabet. 

In order to promote the cause of Christ, it was deemed ex- 
pedient, that the Rev. Mr. Mahlenberg should reside at Provi- 
dence, and the Rev. Mr. Brunholiz, at Philadelphia. By this 
arrangement a personal intercourse between the members of the 
different churches and their ministers was facilitated, whilst no 
Important operations were earried on in any church, before a 
fraternal consultation was held by the elergy. The success 
uf these servants of the Lord, execeded their most sanguine 
expectations. ‘Large and spacious as the new ehurch is in 
Philadelphia, (says Mr. Brunholiz, in a letter dated April 23, 
1745,) it is nevertheless filled every Sunday. Many who had 
separated themselves from the church, are now returning. A 
few days sinee, a man made application for membership, who 
jiad not attended public worship for eighteen years. He had 
five children whom he permitted to grow up, without baptism 
being administered unto them, and he now, in the most affect- 
mg manner, desired me to baptize them. 1 accordingly did so. 
It is truly astonishing to contemplate the success of the preach- 
ed Gospel. Seldom do we leave the sanctuary of the Lord, 
without being spoken to liy some persons, who declare their 
conviction, that they are in a lost state, and desire instruction 
in order to escape the wrath of God.” Such a state of things, 
evidently required the constant labors of our zealous ministers. 
Nor did they faint. Frequently they would preach and cate- 
chize in different districts daring the day, and ride several miles 
in the evening, to attend a religious meeting. The number of 
eonversions, was remarkably great, and as many were not 
baptized, particular instructions were given to such, before 
they were admitted into the christian church by baptism. Agree- 
ably to the views of the Evangelical Lutheran church, no adults 
are received as members, until they have received a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of christianity. By a course of lec- 
tures, the converts became very generally, so well established, 
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in the faith, that they were ready to endure and suffer all things 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Whenever a funeral took place, 
a sermon was preached. ‘Upon these occasions, says Mr. 
Branholtz, persons of all denominations, as well as those whe 
are attached to no communion attend. And of these opportu- 
nities to preach the truth as it isin Christ Jesus, we take advan- 
tage. ‘I'he effects are very encouraging. lL was called a few days 
ago, to preach the funeral sermon of a child, whose father 
had no connection with any religious society, and who neglee- 
ted the spiritual eoneerns of his family altogether. Upon this 
eceasion, he was much affected, and as an evidence, that he 
would dedicate himself and family to God, he brought to me 
his four remaiping ehildren to be baptized. ‘Three negroes 
were also baptized, after having been duly instrueted, and given 
evidenge that our labaur with them was not in vain. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


FOR THE INTELLIGENCER. 
| 
LUTHERAN MISSIONS—=TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BYAN- 
| GELICAL MAGAZINE, 


(CONTINUED from page 95.) 


"The residence of Mr. Schulze, in Madras, enabled him te 
revive the school, and to Jay the foundation of a particular 
Mission in that place. ‘he Governor there pledged himself, 
to promote the work In every practicable way, and to contri+ 
bute monthly towards it ten dollars. Encouraged by these fa- 
vorable eircumstanees, Schulze rented a house in that part of 
the city, called Blacktown, among the heathen, and made it 
known that he was willing to commence the instruction of their 
children. On the 44th of September, he began with twelve 
children, and before the close of the year, the number had in- 
creased to thirty-five. ‘The ehildren were instructed gratuit- 
ously. Asthe Warug language was the most eommon, he acquir- 
ed a knowledge of it—at least he progressed fur enough to ena- 
ble him, with some assistance from a Brahmin, to trauslate the 
smaller catechism, and the gospel of John. ‘The prosecution 
of this work, furnished oecasions of explaining the ehief doc- 
trines of Christianity to the heathen priest, and opened the 
way for many interesting enquiries. Particularly did he ex- 
press his astonishment, at John’s calling Jesus the lamb of 

ol. ‘The answers to his enquiries, secured his regard for re- 

ligion, and excited the hope, that he would become a most use- 
fal man; but he soun afterwards died. This was the state of 
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the Mission at the end of the year 1726. The congregations 
which had been organized, were well supplied with Gospel min- 
istrations and there were contitiual accessions to them. The 
Malabar congregation at Tranquebar, consisted of one hundred 


and seventy-three, and the Portuguese, of one hundred and fif- 


ty souls—and iy many other places new congregations were 
established. In the beginning of the year 1727, it pleased God 
to remove professor Franke to the upper sanctuary ‘This 
highly favoured servant of the Lord, had exceeded all others 
in the interest he felt forthe success of the Mission, and 
gave his exertions and his prayers to promote its objects. This 
was a great loss to the Mission, and many eonjectured that it 
would now decrease gradually. Franke himself, before his 
death, expressed the bape that it would flourish. Said he, 
when aservantina house dies, the family is not broken up, the 
pre of the house will be able to progress withit. Confident 

am, said he, that the great head of the human family, Jesus 
Christ, will fulfil his promises and bring sheep into his fold from 
amongst the heathen. ‘This confident assertion was so far ac- 
complished, that from this time, the work fiourished much, 
and the number of benefactors continually increased. In this 
year, the printing office issued a particular edition of the book 
of Sirach; a refutation of the Mahometan Superstition, and a 


dialogue between a christian and heathen, on the way of salva- 


tion, allinthe Malabar language. Whiistthese works were in 
preparation, Mr. Walther was engaged with a learned Maho- 
metan, in reading the Koran, (the religious code of the Ma- 
hometans,) and Mr. Pressier, perused the Malabarian poets 
with a heathen teacher, for the purpose of making themselves 
acquainted with the religious principles of their opponents. 
The works that they published were distributed sratuitously, 


Messrs. Dal and Pressier, travelled in the month of February, 


to Magapatnam, thirty miles south of Tranquebar, and exerted 
themselves personally, to renew in the government there, the 
recollection of the mission, Not only did they meet with a hos- 

itable reception, but they were permitted to preach to the 
Hindoos and Mahometans, and to circulate their tracts. Just 
about this time, God commenced to prepare the way for the Mis- 
sion in thekingdom of ‘Tanjore. Rajanaiken, a Tanjore officer, of- 
fered the first opportunity forthis. Much had he heard from the 
disciples of Christ, and his mind thirsting for knowledge, impel- 
led him at the age of two and twenty, to leara to read and 
write. After this, his resolution was fixed to read with his 

ounger brother Sinappen, the first christian books that he 
couldobtain. ‘The books that,he procured were, unfortunately 
Roman Catholic, and were filled with the fabuiaus ~wiraeles of 
their saints and the Virgin Mary. Much affeeted by the hitic 
he found in them, of the ‘sufferings of our Lerd, he assoeinted 
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himself with the Roman Catholie catechists. His mind was 
not, however, satisfied till he eould procure the Bible. For 
this purpose, he wrote to the Missionaries (of whom he had in 
the mean time heard;) they supplied him with a eatechism, 
the old and new Testament and with a brief directory for the 
proper reading of them. Rajanaiken ¢ame after this, on the 
22d of February, with his two brothers, to ‘Tranquebar, and 
conversed with the Missionaries, through whom his mind was 
tranquillized and firmly grounded in the faith. He expressed 
an ardent desire to be admitted to the Lord’s supper, he had 
been previously baptized by the Catholies. He was advised to 
consider the matter well, and to determine whether he would 
adhere to the Evangelical church, and act continually asa 
ehristian—moreover he was directed to employ himself in 
fervent prayer. In the month of July, he returned and brought 
with him three of his heathen soldiers, whom he had himself 
instructed in Christianity, and who were now anxious to be bap- 
tized. ‘hey were further instructed for some days, and bap- 
tized with great displays of solemnity and feeling, in the pre- 
sence of Rajanaiken. ‘T'wo of these soldiers brought soongf- 
terwards, their wives to the baptismal font and tothe churcli® 
| | (TO BE CONTINUED.) 7 


‘THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Jesus Curist, who made his appearance more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, in the country inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and who gave to them that were around 
him an evidence of his Messiahship, which only, prejudice the 
most deeply rooted, and depravity the most foul could resist ;— 
after having spent a considerable time in the instruetion of 
men and in deta good, was put to death. ‘The records of his 
life inform us, that the manner of his death was the most igno- 
minious and painful. ‘Though innocent in the estimation of 
him who presided at the tribunal before which he was arraign- 
ed, the hatred of his foes did not permit him to escape punish- 
ment. With not one feeling of reluetanee, but with the most 
ad submission, did he drink the eup whieh his heavenly 

‘ather had appointed him. Whether in the garden, where his 
agony forced blood through the pores on the surface of his bo- 
dy, or on the cross, where he endured unparalleled anguish, he 
neither murmured, nor reproached—but as a “ sheep before 
his shearer is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” A most in- 
teresting enquiry is, why this holy Jesus, so convincingly 
Proved fo be a Messenger from heaven, so deserving of the 
esteem of all that Knew him, so free from every taint of moral 
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impurity, must nevertheless| be so eminently “ a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.” ‘To speculate upen this sub- 
jeet might be eommendable, if we had nothing more sure from 
which to form our opinions. ‘To speculate, however, whilst we 
are the possessors of a sure word of Propheey, appears neither 
to be wise in itself, nor likely to result in any good. What 
then saith the sure Prophetic word—what language does it 
speak about the death of Christ ? In its representations, under 
what character appears the shocking close of this benevolent 
Being’s life ?. Does it not teach us that it was an offering, an 
atonement, asacrifice, a propiliation fur the sins of the world ? 
It appears to us written with a transcendant brightness, on the 
page of God’s instructive book, that the death of Jesus was an 
atonement for sin, not committed by him, (for he was sinless,) 
but by man. The satisfaction which is made for an injury that 
is done, the performing of that which compensates for wrongs 
that have been suffered, constitule an atonement. According 
to this definition, an atonement, when it is perfect, accepted by 
the person to whom it is offered, releases the offerer from what- 
ever bad consequences might have ensued from the evil which 
head committed, and replaces him in the favour of him who 
had been offended. ‘That i transactions of Gethsemane and 
Calvary, are to be viewed jin this light, as has already been 
observed, a proper and unbiassed interpretation of the Seriptures 
will prove. The language of the men of Prophetie spirit, 
whose office was exercised hefore the Messiah’s appearance, is 
oly intelligible when its reference is te him, by understanding 
it as announcing the atoning nature of his death. ‘To mention 
no other, how clear und convincing are the expressions of the 
sublime Isaiah on this point. Drawing with a minute correct- 
ness, the aspect with which the Messiah would present to the 
men of the land in which he was to act, and pourtraying most 
accurately, the tragic seences of his earthly pilgrimage, he 
connects with their developement, the design of their endurance. 
«‘Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; 

et we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and afflic- 
ted. But he was nia for our transgressions; he was 


bruised for our iniquities—-the ¢hastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his! stripes we are healed.” With 
what plainness does this language teach us, that it was for us 
that Christ suffered—that he made an atonement for our sins, and 
that our healing and peace, the removal of vur moral disease 
and all its consequences, flows from what he “ bore in his bod 

on the tree.” ‘The elearer statements of the period whie 

brought to a close the revelations of heaven, pour around this 
subject a flood of light, which renders it discernible without 
extraordinary powers of yision. Let us, however, examine 
what the writings of the | postles say in confirmation of the 
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truth, that the sufferings and death of Christ were the penalty 
or punishment of our sins, designed to vindicate the perfee- 
tions of God, to satisfy his justice, and glorify his holiness and 
his truth, whilst they brought deliverance from the penalties of 
sin, and eternal life to the rebellious sons and daughters of 
Adam. In Paul’s seeond letter to the Corinthians, v. chapter, 
21 verse, we are informed—That Christ “ was made sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” Here it is announeed that the sinless Jesus is 
regarded as a sinner for us, or as it might be translated, a sin 
offering—for the*purpose of procuring for us a righteousness 
which would be aceepted by God. Is he then, who was without 
sin, constituted a sinner by the transfer of our sins to him, 
which is the idea conveyed here, then the sufferings that he 
endured must be a satisfaction for them, and the impediments 
to our acquittal presented by our iniquities be removed. Is he 
asin offering ? On him, as on the typieal sacrifices of the Le- 
vitical economy, has our transgression been laid. When then 
we take this oflering as our own, and bring it before God, it is 
aceepted to our complete justification. In John, i. chapter, 29 
verse, it is said in reference to the Lord Jesus Christ, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sia of the world.”— 
Does this not evidently mean that he is the medium through 
which our sins are taken away? In what manner is it effected > 
By furnishing an atonement: which having been accepted by 
God, renders him able, without a tarnishing of his perfections, 
to dislodge from the penitent, the weight of his transgressions. 
Is there any other way, in which he takes away oursins? We 
_ know of no other, In Galatians, iii. chapter, 13th verse, it 
is said—*“ he was made a curse for us.”” ‘he word translated 
curse, may be ascertained by a comparison of Seripture to mean 
a divine punishment. ‘The assertion then, that Christ was 
mate a curse is equivalent to his having been punished by God. 

For whom does he bear the penalty which belongs to a viola- 
tion of the divine commandment ? Whilst the holiness of his | 
character prohibits the conclusion that it was on his own ac- 
count—let us acquiesce in the explicit declaration of the Serip- 
tures, that it was for us. In Romans, iii. chapter, 25th verse, 
itis written—* whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to deelare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God— 
To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that he might 
be just, and the justifier of him whieh believeth in Jesus.” In 
order to understand the idea of the Apostle in this passage, it 
will be necessary for us to cast back one view on the operations 
of the High Priest, under the ceremonial law, when he appear- 
ed in the most Holy place. It was there that the blood of the 
victim offered for sin, was sprinkled before the Mercy seat— 
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sprinkled for the purpose of manifesting the righteousness of 
God, in the punishment of sit. %n this manner, according to the 
representation of the Apostle, is the righteousness of God exhi- 
bited by the shedding of the Redeemer’s blood ; who is the pro- 
pitiatory or Mercy seat, or the medium through which the Di- 
vine mercy is exercised towards us. In1 John, ii. chapter, 2d 
verse, it is said, * He is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but for the sins of the whole world.” The word 
translated—propitiation, means an offering for sin, a sacrifice 
by which God is rendered propitious—in consideration of which 
he exercises his mercy. 


Christ is such a propitiatory offering, therefore he atoned by 


his death for the sins of all men. ‘The Seriptures abound with 
similar deelarations, and exhibit in other ways the atoning 
eharacter of the death of Christ, It is not necessary to enter 
upon an extensive quotation and illustration of these passages. 
Enough has been said to teach us (which was the design,) that 
there is a connection betwecn the sufferings and death of Christ 
and our salvation, that these are really to be regarded in the 
light of a satisfaction for our sins. It is this view, which is not 
only produeed by the passages in which he is called our Ran- 
som; our Redeemer, is said to have bought us with his own 
blood, but at the same time gives to them a significancy. Is 
Christ the substitute for us? Does God for his sake for- 
ce Pp” Has he given himself an offering and a sacrifice unto 

od for a sweet smelling savour ” “ Does he wash us from 
our sins in his blood, and make us Kings and Priests unto God?” 
‘Then may we discover why he is indeed precious—* precious- 
ness in the abstract,” the foundation that is unrivalled, and ex- 
clusive, and the only one whose name given under heaven avail- 
eth to our salvation. Whilst this subject is contemplated, how 
easy is it for us to make a transition from it to “ that love 
which was commended to ys, in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us,” and to that sin which presented such an 
aspeet, that its removal is'not effected but at an expense of so 
much suffering, and of one so distinguished. ‘To be melted into 
gratitude by this display ‘of Heaven’s love to be moved into 
repentance by this manifestation of the evil of sin, to be indu- 
ced to receive with readinéss of heart this Saviour—to these, 
does what has been said, lead us—may their force not be in vain. 


| ERRATA IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
In 97th page, 3d line from the bottom, for possibility, read impossivility. 
IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
In page 122, 6th line from the top, for delay, read caused. Some mi- 
nor errors were overlooked, which can easily be corrected by the intelli- 
rent reader. 
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FROM THE THEOLOGICAL REPERTORY. 


| THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


I notice in the last number of your. magazine some remarks 
called forth by a suggestion which I had made to the public 
through your number for May. I had hoped that hostility to 
Theological Schools was a feeling which could find but little 
indulgence at the present period; at least, I did not believe 
that any one could be found so strongly opposed to them as to 
venture an attack. It has been customary for new sects, when 
first springing mto existence, to deery all reliance upon the aid 
of education in explaining and enforcing the precepts of the 
Bible, as implying a distrust of the power of the Holy Spirit.— 
They soon become convineed, however, that the age of miracles 
is past; that for the defence of the Gospel the world has been 
already furnished with the evidences, yet a skilful hand is ne- 
eessary to collect and arrange them. ‘Thus we see literary and 
Theological Seminaries rising up among societies which a few 
years since thought it bordering upon impiety to encourage them. 
But as there are individuals in every community who think dif- 
ferently from others around them, so it seems there is one of 
your readers amongst a people who will be the last to under- 
value learning. who has ventured to manifest his dissent from 
common opinions by writing against Theological Seminaries,— 
As my communication appears to have been the means of call- 
ing forth his remarks, I will venture to make a few suggestions 
to him and any others who may entertain similar opinions, 

It should seem, from the light in whieh this subjeet first pre- 
sents itself, that a learned ministry would not be necessary either 
to explain or defend the doctrines of the Bible. ‘heir simpli- 
city is such as to strike the most eareless observer, and their 

lainness is acknowledged hy the most unlearned inquirer.— 

ut if we draw onr conclusion thus hastily we shall tind our- 
selves wide frem the truth. Were objections never started or 
difficulties never discovered but by those of candid and ingni- 
ring minds, the necessity might perhaps be somewhat diminish- 
ed. But the fact is quite otherwise. Most, and 1 might say 
nearly all, the perplexities thrown iu the way of those who are 
disposed to be just to their own souls; as wellas the arguments 
for infidelity, which are furnished ready made to those who will 
receive any thing upon trust that defends what they wish to be 
true, have their origin with men who attempt to display their 
learning or to palliate the guilt of their abandoned lives by de- 
stroying the public regard for that religion which condemns 
them. No science hasbeen left unhallowed by their touch. 
have been put to the rack, to learn if somethipg could not be 
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extorted which might he construed against the truths of the 
Bible. One finds his path, to heaven completely closed by the 
assertion that there were giants in former days, which his mathe. 
maticks plainly demonstrate that a being so large as some are 
represented to have been, could not possibly support his own 
weight! Another cannot fepose any confidence in a God who 
says he placed the sun and’moon in the firmament, when astro- 
nomy has never been able to discover such a place. 


© Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which We learn, 
That he who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistakeh in its age.” 


Were men of acknowledged learning suffered (hus to accumu- 
late their objections, drawn from the most remote and untravel- 
ed walks of science, there might be thrown into the colleetion 
something to stagger the faith of some and strengthen the infi- 
delity of others. Withoytian enlightened elergy to stand up for 
the truth when learning is arrayed against it, religion would be 
left without defence at a point most important to be maintained, 
—iis eredibility. An unlettered man might explain toa devout 
congregation, the duties of the Christian life, and exhort them 
to repentance and perseverance in well doing. He might go 
Jurther, and still the little risings of disquiet occasioned by a 
verusal of sue authors as Paine. But whena Porphyry or a 
Hime arises and addresses himself to men of cultivated minds, 
with a foree of reasoning almost resistless, he must be met on 
his own ground, by men whose intellectual powers are as highly 


wrought as his own. eames 
Should it be thought needless fo maintain a large number of 


institutions devoted to theological learning, and expect of all 
clergymen that they shoyld go throngh a eourse of instruction 
here before entering upon the duties of teachers, when so few, 
very few, are called upon to encounter a dangerous enemy to 
our religion; if may be answered, that we cannot know before- 
hand who may be called upon by the nature of his talents, or 
be drawn out by a combination of cireumstances, to defend the 
interests of our'common faith. But were it a fact that we eould 
determine with mathematical precision the time when an infidel 
writer of more than usual) powers should arise and threaten to 
undermine the foundation upon which all our hopes are 
built ; and were it also trie that we could know the very point 
against which all his energies would be directed ; and still fur- 
ther, could we single out beforehand from all the world, the 
individual best qualified to stand up in defence of the truth; 
even then, the demand for an enlightened clergy would be but 
in a small degree diminished. It is not enough that infidels 
have been once successfully answered: we must have men.of 


| 
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education, who know by whom they have been answered, and 
who ean, as oceasion shall offer, bring forward and apply the 
arguments of such as the prevalence of particular errors shalt 
render most needful. At one tim@the Christian Minister may 
he ealled upon to guard his peoplefor an individualamonsg them, 
from infidelity founded upon the supposed diserepancy of the 
Seripture chronology. At another, he may he encountered by 
those who suppose that no evidence is sufficient to give eredi- 
bility to a miracle ; or he may find himself engaged in diseus- 
sion with one who attempts to maintain the ground that the idea 
of a revelation from God to man its in itself absurd, or that the - 
appearance of the earth is a demonstration of its existence pri- 
or to the time assigned by Moses for its creation. 

Whatever may be the character of the objections started by a 
wayward mind, a elergyman of education, aud he alone, is pre- 
yared to meet them. ‘Prue it is, that men who cherish unwar- 
rantable opinions may go on strengthening themselves in error, 
and corrupting those around them, withoat making known their 
sentiments to those who profess to be teachers of religion 5 but 
a slight examination will disclose the cause which produces 
this. ‘They will generally be found to be men who have reasan 
to believe that the eleygyman near ‘hem is little qualified to 
sive them instruction on those points where they find the great. 
est difficulty. Comparing themselves with men of this deserip- 
tion, they soon feel a eontidence in their own strength, which is 
almost proof against reason, when a few words of seasonable 
instruction from one who was known to be qualified to give it, 
might have dashed the poisoned enp from the lips of the hap- 
less man. ‘To this want of ability in unlearned clergymen, and 
the consequent want of respect towards their opinions, we are 
to ascribe the prevalence and the boldness of Deism and Uni- 
versalism where Christianity is but feebly defended by a pious 
though poorly instrueted ministry. | 

When reasoning upon this subject, we must take into consid- 
eration the fact, that when the doubts of the seeptie have been 
answered, or the theory of an infidel overthrown, the subject is 
not set at rest. Year afier year and ace after age individuals 
arise, and without going so deeply into the subject as to inquire’ 
whether the ground they are taking was ever before disputed, 
or if disputed, with what suceess, exhibit their fancied great- 
ness of soul in mad attempts to free the human mind from the 
‘shackles of superstition and the thraldom of priesteraft.”—~. 
Men of reading, without being intimidated by the greatness of. 
pretensions, or the novelty of the furm in which antiquated 
ideas are presented, are furnished with a ready reply, or, at 
least, know where it is to be found. | 
_ Tf, then, to the consideration that a well-educated clergyman 
is betler to explain and defend the precepts of christ- 
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anity, than an unlettered man ean be, we add this; that he will 
naturally draw around him more hearers, and consequently 
have an opportanity of doing mure good, the reasons for entrust- 
ing the guidance of the chure{to men of learning will appear 


strong and well founded, 


If wisdom in a religious teacher is preferable to ignorance, 
what must be the character of this knowledge and what places 
are most suitable for its acquisition P | | : 


Some for convenience, others from choice, pursue their stu- 
dies in divinity with a clergyman who happens to be a personal 
friend or a popular preacher. Another course, which has found — 
some to recommend and a few to adopt il, is to store the mind 
_ with a fund of general knowledge, such as is usually taught at 
literary institutions, and then, after a short time devoted to the 
study of human nature as it is read in the great book of life, 
to enter upon the discharge of the duties of the sacred office. 
Both of these are liable to serious objections, to which a Semi- 
nary devoted exclusively to theological instruction is not ex- 


Those who study with a private teacher, seldom—I should 
be within the trutt: were 1 to say never—eontinne with 
1im long enough to go through a course of studies so full as 
may be pursued at a theological school. But could a different 
state of things be effected, and young men be kept a sufficient 
length of time with an instractor; how few clergymen whose at- 
‘tention is oecupied with the duties of a parish, are qualified to 
give that instruction in every branch of theological learning, 
which might be given by several professors, whose undivided at- 
tention is direeted to particular studies. It is weil known that 
few individuals are exempt from peculiarities and prejudices ; 
these give a tint to their dpinions, and should they be teach- 
ers, characterize their instractions, However becoming a pecu- 
liarity may be in the indiyidnal with whom it is original, it 
always detracts from him who’ copies it. ‘lo this danger of 
servile imitation he is exposed wlio has but one teacher as an 
example before him. ‘lhe student in a Seminary, reeeiving in- 
struction from several professors, soun learns to ‘distinguish 
what is peculiar to the men as individuals, and is therefore less 
liable to copy the defeets of either—I say defects, because imi- 
tation seldom extends beyond copying the faults of others, or at 
least what become such in! lim who borrows thein. 


The superior advantages, then, enjoyed by a student of di- 
vinity who receives public instruction, are that he goes through 
a course of studies more ample—receives instruction from more 
competent teachers—and ig less liable to borrow any peeuliari- 
ties of manner or sentimeit, than ove who pursues his solitary 
studies with a private friend or a popular preacher. vee 
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There is another henefit, of uo small value, enjoyed by those 
who are associated with others in the same pursuits. ‘They 
have an opportunity of comparing themselves with those who 
are to occupy similar stations in life with themselves, and by 
this means they learn to put a just estimate upon their own 
abilities, they discover wherein they are strong, and where they 
have need to guard against the exhibition of weakness. If-mo- 
dest worth can be brought forward and made to exhibit its ex- 
eellence, it must be by instituting a comparison between itself 
and that which isinferior. If vanity ean be depressed, no means 
ean be more effectual than bringing it daily into competition 
with superior merit, | | | 

The student who aequires his education at a public Seminar 
not only beeomes acquainted with himself, but he can weak 
the characters and abilities of those to be devoted to the same 
profession, and with some of whotm he will probably have inter- 
course in after life. 
_ With regard to the charge that education makes a man too 
vain of showing his learning, to be useful, 1 think it hardly pe- 
eessary to make a remark. if a nian is possessed of so weak 
an intelleet that a little Jeartiing places him far aliove his audi- 
ence, his mental deficiency must be so great that the want of 
learning would haye left him far beneath them, I speak not 
now of young men who have just commenced publie speaking, 
It is very possible that they may for a while employ the lan- 
guage of the schools; but a little practice in the discharge of 
the active duties of their station, will he sufficient in men of 
eommon abilities to wear away the stiff scholastic manners which 
they carry from the study into the world. Men of well inform- 
ed minds, and good judgement, will bring their hearers up tua 
level with themselves or adapt theit style to the state of theif 
audience, as prudence inay dictate. 

‘Those who recommend the course pufsued by those who enfer 
upon the duties of the sacred ministry with nothing but a elassjeal 
education, cannot, 1 think, have examined the subject 1 its 
true light. If the duties of the clergyman were solely to preach 
the morality of the Bible, such an education might perhaps bé 
sufficient; but he has others, which require him to give a par- 
tieular direetion to lis studies, as much as if he were preparing 
for the medical profession, or for the bar, | 

If the above remarks are just—and I trust they are in a good 
Seminaries are valoable ivstitutions, and 
~ 1 for the patronage and prayers of the friends of our holy re- 
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In glancing over the foreign news, lately published in the National 
Journal, our attention was atrested by an account of the miserable 
state of religion in France. In noticing it, we doubt not, our readers will 

_ be induced to praise God, that the people of the U.S. possess religious 
liberty, and that no earthly ~prince be he termed, Pope, Emperor or 
King, dare controul their consciences. 


Before the King walked in the late Jubilee procession, the 
Duke of Fitzjames, a high royalist, conjured him not to 80, and 
alluded to the exeerations he had heard whilst by the king’s side, 
in the former procession. ‘All that you say is true, (replied 
the King,) 1 heard them myself, and was much afflicted: but 
1 must go this time, as the elergy have made it the condition of 
granting me absolution.” Qn another oceasion, recently a. Pro- 
testant General remonstrated with the king on the improper 
conduct of the authorities of Nismes, during a marriage be- 
tween a Cathulic and Protestant, which led to serious distur- 
banees. ‘The General drewan animated picture of what might 
ensue from sueh eonduct., “If am much grieved, (said the 
King,) at the dissensions between the Catholies, and the Pro- 
testants, but what grieves me more than all, is the eternal dam- 
nation of so large a portion of my subjects.”” ‘The greatest proof 
of the influence of Jesuits in France, is the following: <A 
short time ago, there was a vacancy in the institute, for a cor- 
respondent; the candidates were Captain Seoresby, the celebra- 
ted traveller and naturalist, who was proposed by Arago, the 
eminent French astronomer, and an Irishman of no talent, not 
at all known, except as being patronized by the Jesuits. Scores- 
by, however, had only fifteen or sixteen votes; and all the In- 
stitute with those exceptions, voted for his opponent. 

If the above statements be correct, we see, in the effects of 
the lamentable infatuation described, new reason for gratitude, 
that we live in a land where religion and polities are separated 
from each other; where no’ i tenets are extended by the 
sanction and assistance of those in high authority; where in- 
stitutions so distinet—so alien in their nature—are not forced 
into an unnatural and mischievous upion. The influence of re- 
ligiov, acting by itself upon maukind, is a salutary influence, 
because it is a check upon vice and immorality by its terrors, 
and by its inducements a temptation to virtue and social order. 
_ But swayed by political authorities, it becomes the most dan- 
gerous of all the engines which tyranny ever employed. 
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| 
The following is an extract from the proceedings of *‘ the London Hiber- 
nian Society,” whose exclusive object is, the education of the poor in 

Ireland, and the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 

“The Rev. Huen M’Nette, from Ireland, alluded to the spiritual pre- 
tensions of Popery. Asa proof, said he, of the identity and unchangeable 
spirit of Popery, I will read an extract or two, from a book just published 
in France, and translated into English—a book said to be approved by one 
hundred Roman Bishops, besides Curates and Laymen without end,—one 
of whom panegyrises it thus, “If all the theological books ever written. 
were lost, —If the book of God itself were lost, they might all be recov- 
ered in this book, and with interest beyond!!! Now what is this book 
which is blasphemously asserted to contain even more than God’s own 
book? Itis entitled, “ The Life and Revelations of Sister Nativity,”— 
(A Nun.) Hear one of her revelations. She saw purgatory—the fires 
whereof gradually increase in fury and force, as the day of Judgment. 
draws near. All persons for the most trivial offences, must go there, 
that “every thing wanting in desert may be made up b, suffering !? The 
flames increase in force as the time shortens for the sufferer, so that purifi- 
cation may be effected equally, whether the time be long or short. In 
another of her revelations, she saw the Priest consecrating the wafer, 
and saw in his hand a beautiful infant child, who said, in a gentle voice, 
‘Oh! if you were all as eager to eat me as I am to be eaten by you !” soon 
after she saw the child stretched on the salver bleeding and dying! Hor- 
rible, horrible !—Is this the book:to give us the word of God, “ and with 
interest beyond!” Is it mot more than true, that popery is not changed ?— 
Talk to mo-of the progress of intellect, and the march of mind—yes— 
there may be improvement, and improvement may penetrate every where 
else : but, the deep recesses of popish darkness are impervious to 1 
rays. I[tis a system furedoomed to destruction. Ithas the curse of God 
upon it—we would rescue children from its abominations—and I say, 
my Lord, that you and I, and those who, like us, have sworn solemnly, 
that ‘* popery is damnable idolatry,” cannot consent to train up children in 
such detestable heresy—cannot conscientiously pay a tax to increase and 
that accursed system. | 


ACCESSION TO THE PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


In Austria, a Protestant church was organized in the year 1824, and in 
a neighborhood, where none but Papists resided. A number of persons 
had fortunately obtained and read the New-Testament, by which, they 
were convinced of the errors which they had received and imbibed, during 
their early days. On the 21st of April, 1824, they were directed to meet 
ina hall, called the Inquisitors Hall, in order no doubt, to induce them to 
renounce their new opinions. Accordingly, torty-nine heads of families 
assembled. Prince Hohenloe, the pretended performer of miracles, also 
appeared, and, after he harangued these Bible christians, for a considera- 
ble time, bringing into requisition whatever he was capable of, to lead 
them back to the Romish church, required, that all those, who were deter- 
mined, to secede from the church, should go to the opposite side of the 
hall! Accordingly, the whole number, without a single exception, did 
go to the opposite side of the hall. They have since been condemned as 
heretics. But, unmindful of such condemnation they have determined 
upon the Bible as the only rule of faith, and the Augsburg Confession, as 
a declaration of the nature of their faith. | 
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Dé. Bruno, who attended Lord Byrow in Greeee, and was 
with him at the close of his mortal career, was an Italian, ard 
breught up in the Romish church, which ireludes a system of 
faith, aud doctrine, and seryiee, tliat to adopt the words of an 
eminent historian, seem calculated to mock the common sense 
of mankind. It is nat therefore wonderful, that seeing religion 
dnly in the mummeries of that superstition, Dr. Bruno eonsid- 
ered the bible, and all revealéd religion, as a fable. He had 
explored all ancient and modern learning, but had still turned 
away his attention from the Scriptures. After the death of 
Lord Byron, he came to Geneva, and there became acquainted 
with one of the agents of the Londen continental society. The 
conversations whicli took place between them and other devo- 
ted christians at Geneva, were blessed to Dr. Brano. His infi- 
delity was completely annihilated ¢ and to use his own words, he 
saw in christianity a beauty, which he never before imagined to_ 
exist in it, and he felt all the admiration of a young pagan, just 
enlightened, He determined to return to Greece, not in the same 
capacity in which he was with Lord Byran, but as a missionary 4 
the gospel of Jesus Christ ; to carry into Greece that gospel whith 
before he had derided, and to proclaim an emancipation, hot 
from the bondage of the Moslem power, but from the chaius of 
ignorance, superstition and vi¢e.—-Zion’s Herald. 

A STING IN THE CONSCIENCE. a wh 
“You will go with me to our ministry to-day ?” said a 
serious youth iv humble life, to his younger brother. * Not to- 
day,” was the answer ; “ certaimly not to-day.” Why not to- 
day?” asked the other. “Because next week is the fair. 
] am sure Mr. —— will preach against it to-day, and then I~ 
should not enjoy the fair at all, for I should go with a sting in 
my conscience.” 
Do not many scoffers, ‘ed also many professers who atily 
draw near to God with their lips, abstain from attending upon 
‘fqithfal preachers, or even blame them, upon this very account ? 
ifthey would be as candid as this poor lad, would not their 
hearts confess similar feelings to his? Would they not say, 
‘¢T will not go to hear that preacher, for 1 am engaged in vain 
pursuits, I indulge in frivolous amusements, I occupy all my 
time and talents in procuring needless riches. ‘hat strict 
prema will testify against these things, and if 1 go and hear 

im how can J enjoy these things, or engage in them with spirit 

and pleasure, for I shall have “6 A sting in my conscience. — 


Columbian Star. 


| 
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2 LUTHERANS IN FRANCE, 

From a late publication, which can be relied on, as it is extracted from 
the Budget of last year, presented by the Minister of the interior to the 
Chambers, it appears, that 220 Lutheran Pastors are supported by the 
Government of France. There are, however, more Pastors, who are sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of their people, for, where the Pro- 
testant population is less than a thousand, the Government does not grant 
any aid. ‘The whole sum granted to support 220 Lutheran Pastors, 
amounts to 239,500 Francs, | 


OBITUARY. 

Relentless death, has again afflicted the Church, by removing from us, 
ene of our most usefuland clearest fellow-labourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord, the Rev. Dr. LOCHMAN. . Truly | 

God moves ina mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

The friends of the General Synod of our Church, have great cause to 
bow in deep humility, before Him, * whose ways are higher than our 
ways, and whose thoughts than our thoughts.” For, Lochman, was the 
early, zealous, fearless, supporter and defender of that blessed, and to our 
Church the most important and beneficial institutian, “ The General Sy- 
nod.” For the present, we offer to our readers, the following notice, from 
thé Intelligencer, a paper printéd at Harrisburgh, Pa, At a future peri- 
od, we hope to have it in our power, to present our readers, with a more 
extensive biography, ofthis ambassador of Jesus. 

| © A GOOD MAN HAS SUNK TO REST,” 
© At peace with God and deeply mourned of men, 
_ He laid him down to rest—to wake in heaven again.” . 

* Rév. Geonrce Locamay, D. D. pastor of the Lutheran Congregations 
in this neighborhood, died at his residence in this place, on Monday 
morning, July 10th, in the 33d year of his age, more than thirty of which 
had been occupied in the service of the church. His constitution had 
been gradually declining for some years, from the great exertions and 
my 2a of mind and body which he underwent to benefit his flock, until 
he finally sunk into thearms of death. It has scarcely ever been our lot 
ta record the death of a man so much and so deservedly lamented as Dr. 
Lochman-. With a finished classical education, an untiring industry in 
the cause of religion, plain and unostentatious in his deportment, and 
with a most kind and persuasive disposition, he was truly as he professed . 
to be, a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus. He thundered no anathe- 
mas from the pulpit on the heads of his congregation, but by his endear- 
ing persuasion, induced many of the most stubborn to turn from the error 
of their ways; Humane and charitable to an extreme, he relieved the 
wants of the unfortunate without wounding their feelings by a vain parade 
of his gifts—few men in privats life have been so liberal in their gifts to 
the deserving poor, and few are there who will be so long and so sincere- 
ly lamented by thé orphan and the widow who have been made to forget 
the loss of their earthly protectors, by his extensive benevolence. The 
greatest eulogium upon his character, was the immense crowd—the hun- © 
dreds who thronged around the silent grave, to pay a last tribute of res- 
pect to his departed worth. The great, the universal sorrow which per- 
vaded our town, when the death of this good man was announced, remind- . 
ed us forcibly of the weakness of all earthly ambition, of the pride and 
vanity of this world, compared with the exalted virtues of a man devoted — 
to the service of his God, in benefitting his fellow men. All sects, all 
ages, and all conditions united with on¢ accogd in mourning his loss.” 
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Extracts from the proceedings of the Western Conference of 


Ministers, and Candidates of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, in the State of New-Fork. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, MINDEN, NEW-YORK, 
| ‘Saturday, May 13, 1826. 


This being the day appointed for several of the Ministers and 
Candidates of the Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh, 
in the State of New-York, to meet in Conference; the following 
Ministers and Candidates appeared in the Lutheran Church in 
said town of Minden, County of Montgomery, at 2 o’elock, in 
the afternoon, to wit: 

ORDAINED MINISTERS. 

Rey. E.L. HAZELIUS, D.D. - Hartwick. 
G. A. LINTNER; - - - Schoharie. 
G.B. MILLER, - - - Canajoharie. 
A. CROWNSE, is Sharon, 

CANDIDATES. 
J.P.GOERTNER, - - - Johnstown. 
J. D. LAW - Schoharie. 


The Rev. Dr. Haze ius, delivered the preparatory dis- 
eourse, in the German language, from 1. Timothy, 1. 15. * This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world tp save sinners.” In conducting the 
public worship, he was assisted by the Rev. Mr. Lintner. 

After Divine service was concluded, notice was given that 
the Rev. Clergy, would meet again at the house of Mr. Albert 
Lintner, at 4 o’clock, p. m. and such brethren as had any busi- 


” 


ness to offer were invited ' attend. 


4 O'CLOCK, Pe M. 

The Rey. Clergy assembled pursuant {o notice. 

The Rev. Dr. Hazexius was called to the chair, and opened 
the Conference, with prayer to the Throne of Grace; and the 
Rev. J. D. Lawyer, was appointed Secretary. 

The following Lay-Brethren appeared and were invited to 
take seata, to wit: Mr. Albert Lintner, Minden; Lawrence 
Frantz, Sharon ; Joseph Borst, Middleburg. 

The Rey. Cuainman, then offered for the consideration of 
the Conference, a certain preamble and resolution, which hav- 
ing been twice read and amended in part, it was’ 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Lintner, 

Resolved, ‘That the further consideration of said Preamble 
and resolution, he postponed until Monday next. 
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The Conference then proceeded to make the necessary ap- 
pointments for performing divine service during the session 
thereof; whereupon it was | | 4a 

Resolved, That divine service be performed and conducted 
during the session of this Conference as follows: 

Sunday, May 14, 10 o’eleck, a, m. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
E. L. Haze tivs, in the German language. Preparatory ser- 
vice by the Rev. Mr. Crownse; after whieh the Holy Supper 
of the Lord shall be administered to the ministers and members 


of the church. | 

At 2 0’clock, p. m. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Lintner. Prepara- 
tory service by Rev. Mr. Mriier. Concluding prayer by Rev. 
Mr. CrownseE. | 

At the same hour. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Lawyer, in the 
Lutheran el:urch, in Palatine. 

At 6 o’clock, rp. mM. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Mitier. Prepara- 
tery service by the Rev. Mr. Gozrtner. Concluding prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Linrner. 

Monday, May 16, 11 o’clock, a. m. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Crowns. Preparatory service by Rey. Dr. Hazexivs. 

At 20’clock, p.m. Sermon by Kev.Gerrtrner. Preparatory 
service by Rev. Mr. Lawyer. | | 

The Rev. CuarnMan communicated to the Conference, that 
he had reeeived two letters from Professor Marheinecke, of 
Berlin University, which were read, and that he had commen- 
eed a correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Sreinxoprr, ef tho 
Lutheran Chureh in London, and also, with the Seeretary of 
the British Foreign Bible Society, and expected at the next ses- 
— of the Conference to lay much interesting matter before 
them. | | 
‘Then the Conference adjourned until $ o’clock, Monday morn- 
ngs to St. Paul’s Church, Minden. | 

rayer by Rev. Mr. Miller. | | 

tat Whitsuntide, 10 o’clock, a. m. May 414, 1826. 

The Rev. Clergy and Lay-Brethren assembled this day in 
St. Paul’s Church, and joined with a very numerous congrega- 
tion in the solemnities of public worship, when according to 
previous appointment, | | 

The Rev. Dr. Hazettus, delivered a discourse in the Ger- 
man language, from Aets iv, 32. ‘And the multitude of thenr 
that believed, were of ong heart and of one soul.” 

After which, the Holy Supper of our crucified Redeemer, 
was administered to the ministers and members of the church. 

‘The Rev. Messrs. Crownse and Lintner, aided in conducting 
the services at the altar. | | . 

In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. Linryver, 
preached on Luke ii. 41, “For unto you is born this day, in the 


